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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NaTURAL History was established in 1869, to 
promote the Natural Sciences, to diffuse a more general knowledge of these sciences 
among the people, and thus furnish both instruction and recreation. The Museum 
has now a library of over 40,000 volumes on Natural History, and in its halls 
are exhibited collections which, in many departments of Natural Science, are un- 
surpassed by those of any other museum in America. The material for research 
is, in many lines, likewise unexcelled. 

The Museum is in cordial codperation with nearly all similar institutions in the 
world, among which it has already attained high rank. As, however, it is depen- 
dent upon private subscriptions and dues from its members for carrying on its work, 
its progress in many departments will be hastened by an increase of membership. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Pay $10 a year and are each entitled to a Subseriber’s Ticket, edmitting 
two persons to the Museum on reserve days (Mondays and Tuesdays), 
and to all Receptions and Special Exhibitions, four course tickets for 
single admission to each lecture series, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MusEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $100, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, five course tickets, 
and one subscription to THE AMERICAN MusEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $500, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, ten course tickets, 
and one subseription to THE AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $1000, and are entitled to one Subscriber’s Ticket, five Compli- 
mentary Season Tickets, ten course tickets, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


form of Bequest. 


I do hereby give and bequeath to ‘Tue AMERICAN MusEuM oF Natura H1s- 


Tory ” of the City of New York, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Museum Searcu For Foss VeEr- 
TEBRATES IN THE WeEst.—The fishes, 
batrachians, reptiles, and mammals 
that were evolved during successive 


geological periods have left their 


fossil remains in the West in such 
considerable quantities that the field 
parties sent out by the Museum in 
successive years have secured many 
carloads of fossils. Upon this ma- 
terial have been based numerous 
important contributions to our 
knowledge of the history of life. 
From the expeditions of the sum- 
mer and fall of 1900 there have 
been received fourteen large boxes 
of mammalian fossils from the Plio- 
cene and Miocene of Texas, one car- 
load of Dinosaur remains from the 
Jurassic beds of Wyoming, nearly a 
carload from the Laramie or Upper 
Cretaceous of South Dakota, includ- 
ing skeletons of a great carnivorous 
Dinosaur and of a herbivorous Di- 
nosaur of iguanodont type. This 
material is now being cautiously 
taken out from the matrix, and it 
is fascinating to watch the gradual 
sculpturing out of some rare “medal 
of creation.” While this note is in 
press they are bringing to light the 
sight arches and framework of the 
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skull of a reptile, apparently a very 
primitive lizard hitherto unknown. 


Girt FROM THE Zo6LoGcicaL So- 
ciety .— An important recent gift 
from the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety includes the following animals : 
A young Moose (A/ces americanus), 
an Equine Deer (Cervus equinus), 
an Orang utan (Sima satyrus), a 
Loris (Nycticebus turdigradus), au 
Ocelot (felis pardalis), three Bay 
Lynxes (Lynx ruffus), a Jaguarondi 
(Kelis jaguarondi), two Black Leop- 
ards (Felis pardus), a Raccoon (Pro- 


cyon lotor). 


A STRANGE SPECIMEN has_ been 
presented to the Museum by Dr. 
Joseph Y. Mangoun, strange, not 
in itself, but because it was found 
where other queer things will no 
doubt turn up,—the rapid transit 
subway. It is an Iguana or large 
lizard, and was found alive in the 
excavation at 59th Street; it had 
evidently escaped from captivity. 


THE NEW EXCAVATIONS are also 
being taken advantage of by the 
Geological Department, which is 
trying to secure whatever of interest 
may be unearthed in them. 
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PAPILIO MEROPE, MALE. 
DANAUS CHRYSIPPUS. 


BuTTERFLIES 
are 


Recent Guirts oF 
AND Morus.—There 
tively few species of Lepidoptera 


compara- 


that do not display either some pe- 
culiar excellence of outline, or strik- 
ing pattern of spots and streaks, or 
glowing symphony of rich, deep 
colors; but, even among these br: zht 
and wingéd hosts, the beauty of the 
specimens recently acquired by the 
Museum is of high rank. 
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PAPILIO MEROPE, FEMALE. 
HYPOLIMNAS MISIPPUS, FEMALE. 


The collection was presented by 
Mr. William Sachs, of Hoboken, N. 
i 
dred specimens, many of them rare 
or of peculiar interest. Our illus- 
tration shows the male and female of 
Papilio merope from Natal, Africa ; 
the female contrasts sharply wit! 
the male, mimicking closely both in 
form and markings the female of ///- 


and contains about three hun- 


polimnas misippus and both sexes 
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of Danaus chrysippus of the same 
region, two species belonging to 
entirely different genera and fami- 
lies. Another remarkable species 
represented in the collection is Pa- 
pilio memnon; the male is dark 
with black and blue streaks, the 
females present two well-marked 
varieties with 
forms. 


intermediate 
Variety (1) has tailpieces on 
the hind wings, variety (2) has no 
tailpieces and is of entirely different 
coloration. Very glowing and beau- 
tiful in color and shape are the speci- 
mens of Papilio cobn from the Malay 
Islands, Zeénopalpus imperialis, Pa- 
pilio peranthus and Papilio buddha 
from India. The collection 
shortly be placed on view. 


many 


will 


THE MusrumM to 
tHE AvpuBon Socrery.—Twenty- 
two State Audubon Societies have 
now been organized with a total 
membership of over 50,000. Prom- 
inent among them is the New York 
State Audubon Society, which owes 
its existence largely to the support 
and encouragement its originators 
have received from Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, who has served as its presi- 
dent since its formation in Febru- 
ary, 1897. The Museum is further 
represented in the executive board 
of the Society by the Curator and 
Assistant Curator of Vertebrate 
Z Slogy, whose assistance in prepar- 
ing leaflets relative to the eco. 


RELATIONS OF 
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nomic and educational value of 
birds and to their wanton destruc- 
tion, has rendered the publications 
of the Society 
hence much in 
branches. 


authoritative, and 
demand by other 


In addition to distributing many 
thousand leaflets of this nature the 
Society aims to inform the public 
concerning the bird laws of the 
State by sending annually a poster 
containing an abstract of the law to 
each of the 4000 post-offices in the 
State with a request to the post- 
master to display it ina suitable po- 
sition. In this connection, it should 
be added that the existing law has 
been greatly strengthened through 
an amendment introduced into the 
legislature at the instigation of the 
New York Society. 

The executive committee of the 
Society meets twice each month, 
from October to June, at the Mu- 
seum, and the annual meetings of 
the Society are held in the Muse- 
um’s large lecture hall. 


SyLuabpus oF THE Museum Lec- 
TUREs ON Birps.—Bird students who 
were unable to attend Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman’s course of lectures on 
‘Birds in Nature, given at the 
Museum Saturday afternoons from 
November 10th to December 15th, 
will doubtless be interested in the 
appended brief syllabus of the 
Course : 
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1. Lelation of Bird to Man; the 
felations of Man to Lirds.—Treat- 
ing, first, of the economic value of 
birds through the services they ren- 
der in preventing the undue in- 
crease of insects, in devouring the 
seeds of noxious plants, in destroy. 
ing harmful rodents, and in acting 
Second, of the his- 
tory of man’s relation to birds from 


as scavengers, 


what may be conceived to be their 

arliest connection to the present 
time, with the object of ascertaining 
in what way or ways the human 
race may derive the greatest benefit 
from birds. 

2. Distribution and Migration of 
Birds.—Geographical distribution ; 
seasonal distribution. 
a factor in distribution; origin of 
migration, manner, and times of 
migration. 

3. Birds’ Nests—The influences 
governing the selection of the site 
and character of the nest. 

4. The Eggs and Young Birds. 
—Number, size, and colors of eggs. 
Development, physical and mental, 
of the young birds. 

5. Habit and Structure of Birds. 
—Form and functions of the wings, 
feet, tail, and bill. 

6. Colors of Birds.—Causes of 
color; color and age, color and sea- 
son, color and food, color and cli- 
mate. Uses of color; protective, 
deceptive, and signalling 
color and sex. 


Migration as 


colors, 
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The lectures were elaborately il- 
lustrated with colored slides, most 
of which were made from nature 
and were therefore in the highest 
degree instructive. 





Tue wispom of the City of New 
York in providing the new and en- 
larged auditorium is demonstrated 
by the very large increase in attend- 
ance at the lectures, as shown in the 
following figures for three of the 
lectures on the Paris Exposition : 


Attendance in 1899: 








November 25th................ 763 
Thanksgiving Day............. 800 
i 576 
Total for 3 lectures......... 2139 
Attendance in 1900: 
Provembor SOGR ..... onc cs cccs cece 1098 
Thanksgiving Day............. L096 
December Ist.................. 952 
3146, 
an increase of 50 per cent. over last year. 


The educational investment is 


evidently a profitable one. 





Mr. Jonun L. CADWALADER has re- 
cently presented to the Museum a 
valuable and interesting hybrid be- 
tween the Red Grouse (Lagopus 
scoticus) and Black Cock (Lyurus 
tetrix), which was killed in a grouse 
drive while flying in a pack of 
grouse at Millden in Forfarshire, 
Scotland. 

The bird is a male and presents 
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HYBRID BETWEEN BLACK COCK AND RED GROUSE. 


characters of both the male and the 
female Black Cock, and also of the 
male Red Grouse. In the main, how- 
ever, it more closely resembles the 
Black Cock, with which it agrees in 
size, the prevailing color above and 
below being black. The back and 
siles of the neck, however, are 
barred with rufous and black, as in 
the female Black Cock, or Gray Hen, 


but the rufous and white vermicula- 
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tions of the back, rump, and upper 
tail-coverts more nearly agree with 
those of the male Red Grouse. The 
wing-coverts are peculiarly marked 
with numerous terminal white bars 
and cuneate tips present in neither 
of the presumed parents. A rufous 
collar occupies the throat and the 
black abdominal feathers are more 
or less tinged with rufous and ter- 
minally barred with white. The 
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tarsi and basal third of the toes are 
feathered more as in the Red Grouse, 
but in color are grayish finely barred 
with black. The hind-toe is small 
and the nail elongated, as in the Red 
Grouse. ‘The under tail-coverts are 
white, and the tail is black, as in the 
Black Cock; the outer feathers of the 
latter, however, lack the eminently 
characteristic lengthening and out- 
ward curving of that species. 
While hybrids of this nature have 
been recorded on several previous 
occasions they are exceedingly rare, 
and the specimen above described 
is doubtless the only one of the 
kind in this country. F. M. C. 





SOME OF THE COLLECTIONS 
IN THE GEOLOGICAL DE. 
PARTMENT OF THE MU- 
SEUM.* . 

HE first valuable se- 
ries of fossils to be 
acquired by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Nat- 
ural History was the 

Holmes collection from the Tertiary 

deposits of South Carolina. This 

included the types of the species 
described in Tuomey and Holmes’s 
works. + The second important series 
which was obtained was the set of 
eight mounted skeletons of moas 





*Part of a paper read before Section E of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, June 26, 1900. Reprinted 
from ‘‘Science ” November 16, 1900, with some 
alterations. 
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from New Zealand, constituting one 
of the best of the J. von Haast series 
of those birds. There are eight 
unmounted skeletons in the same 
collection, thirteen species being 
represented in all. 

The main portion of the depart- 
ment’s specimens is composed of the 
James Hall collection, the acquisi- 
tion of which in 1875 placed the 
Museum in the lead among American 
institutions in respect to Paleozoic 
fossils, on account of the great num- 
ber of types and figured specimens 
contained therein, such specimens 
being numbered by the thousand. 
These specimens were described for 
the most part in the reports of the 
State geological surveys of New 
York, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana. 
Especially noteworthy in the Hall 
collection, aside from the wonder- 
fully rich New York series, are the 
Potsdam fossils from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin; Trenton forms from 
Wisconsin and Iowa, the unfigured 
typesof which have been republished 
by Professor R. P. Whitfield with fig- 
ures in the Memoirs of the Museum; 
Niagara fossils from Waldron, Indi- 
ana; corals from the falls of the Ohio 
River; crinoids from Burlington, 
Iowa, and the remarkable Lower 
Carboniferous fauna of Spergen Hill, 

+ ‘* Pleiocene Fossils of South Carolina,” by 
M. Tuomey and F.S. Holmes. 4to. Charleston, 
S. C., 1857; ‘‘ Post-Pleiocene Fossils of South 


Carolina,” by F. S. Holmes. 4to. Charleston, 
S. C., 1860. 
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Indiana, both of which last have been 
republished by Professor Whitfield 
with figures from the original types, 
the former in the Memoirs and the 
latter in the Bulletin of the Museum. 
Other collections which may be 
mentioned are the Chazy and Fort 
Cassin fossils from the vicinity of 
Lake Champlain, containing types 
which have been described by Pro- 
fessor Whitfield in the Bulletin of 
the Museum; a complete set of the 
Vermont and New Hampshire rocks 
illustrating the geological survey of 
those States by Professor C. H. 
Hitchcock, and the types of the Ter- 
tiary plants from Brandon, Vermont; 
an excellent series of Paleozoic fos- 
sils from Illinois and neighboring 
States; a large series of unusually 
fine fossil corals and other forms 
from the Schoharie Grit of Orange 
county, New York, which were pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. D. 
Jackson Steward; corals of Lower 
Devonian (Upper Helderberg) age 
from the beds at the falls of the 
Ohio River, near Louisville, Ky. ; 
fossils from the Cretaceous marls of 
New Jersey, collected and presented 
to the Museum by Professor Whit- 
field, and fine sets of fish remains 
from the Triassic of the Connecticut 
valley and the Tertiary beds of 
Wyoming. The most recent note- 
worthy addition is one of the Tyr- 
rell collections of placoderm fishes 
from the Devonian rocks of Ohio. 
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The arrangement of the collection 
is that devised by Professor Whit- 
field when he came to the Museum, 
and it is worthy of careful considera- 
tion on account of the way it has 
stood the test of time and use. Be- 
ginning at the northeast corner of 
the hall (because that is beside what 
was originally the only entrance to 
the room and was understood to be 
the permanent main entrance there- 
to) the specimens are arranged strati- 
graphically in ascending geological 
order. Under the stratigraphic ar- 
rangement, the grouping is by geo- 
graphical or lithological provinces, 
first New York, or eastern and then 
western. Under this again the ar- 
rangement is strictly biological, be- 
ginning with plants, where present, 
and then taking the animals in 
ascending scale. This scheme has 
been carried out most definitely in 
the upright cases, while the desk 
cases contain many of the best speci- 
mens and fit into the classification 
as well as is practicable. A part of 
each of twelve of the desk cases is 
occupied by specimens comprising 
the Dana’s Manual series. These 
illustrate the figures in that standard 
work on geology and form an epit- 
ome of the historical side of the 
science. Many of the figures are 
represented by the very specimens 


from which the originals were 
drawn. Large specimens showing 


ripple marks, footprints, concretions, 
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and other phenomena are placed on 
the tops of the cases and in other 
places out of series. 

A very valuable feature of the 
installation is that of separating the 
biological units from one another 
that the individuals, species, 
genera, families, ete., which belong 
together can be distinguished on the 
most rapid inspection. This is ef- 
fected by means of narrow strips 
of wood of different colors placed 
between the holding the 
fossils, single black strips separat- 


SO 


trays 


ing different species, red ones 
genera, white ones families, two 


white ones limiting orders, and two 
black denoting the boundaries of 
classes and higher subdivisions. The 
specimens, furthermore, are arranged 
so that one naturally examines them 
from left to right and from below 
upwards, except that the upper 
shelves of the upright cases are oc- 
eupied by large and smal] specimens 
showing the grouping of the fossils 
in the rocks and the geological feat- 
ures of the beds. More than nine- 
tenths of the hall is devoted to the 
American forms, the rest being 
given up to a synoptic series of 
European fossils and fossils from 
other foreign localities. 
Epmunp O. Hovey. 





Visrrors to the Mexican Hall will 
be interested in the folder on the 
Archeology of Mexico and Central 
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America, which the attendants will 
give to those who ask for it. It is 
a brief guide to the collections, and 
also gives an idea of the principal 
explorations and researches relating 
to this subject which have been un- 
dertaken by the American Museum 
and others; in brief, it contains im- 
portant general information on a 
subject little known to the public. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION: NOTES. 
Sq HE following extract 
from the speech at the 
opening of the new 
auditorium by Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will be of interest in con- 
nection with the progress of the Mu- 





seum system of visual instruction : 


“Since the Museum became connected 
with the State Department Dr. Bickmore 
has prepared nearly two hundred lec- 
tures * covering all phases of Education, 
Travel, History, Biography, Science ; and 
these lectures have been repeated in every 
portion of the State. Nearly 20,000 dif- 
ferent slides (stereopticon views) have 
been presented. We are familiar with 
the growth of this system through in- 
quiries which reach our State Department 

* From Professor Bickmore’s annual report 
recently submitted to the educational author- 
ities of the State we take the following extract : 
‘*The number of lectures prepared under the 
auspices of the State Department of Public In- 
struction up to January 1, 1901, will be three 
hundred and fifty-four upon one hundred and 
eighty-seven different subjects.”—EbD. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE VIEW FROM THE LECTURES ON THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


and which daily reach Dr. Bickmore in 
this Museum. Inquiries come from every 
county in the State, from smaller schools 
that are not entitled to these privileges, 
begging that it be extended. From every 
State in the Union come requests from 
State superintendents of public instrue- 
tion, asking how they may secure the 
advantages of this system. From many 
nations come inquiries of the same na- 
ture, and I was shown a very interesting 
letter of inquiry from India, where the 
very purpose which this education serves 
here was presented as an educational in- 
fluence upon the people of that country.” 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER is being 
sentout by the Department of Public 
Instruction in response to numerous 


letters from various parts of our 
country : 


“Dear Sir: 

Enquiries having been received from 
educators in many parts of our country 
regarding our system of Visual Instruc- 
tion, and the terms upon which our slides 
may be procured, the following informa- 
tion is given in reply : 

We are not dealers in slides, but we are 
desirous of promoting free public educa- 
tion throughout our land by means of 
illustrated teaching ; and the State Super- 
intendent of Public 
State of New York, under whose auspices 


Instruction of the 


our entire system is carried on, has given 
us authority to supply, as a matter of 
interstate courtesy, the 
of Public 


Superintendent 


Instruction of each other 
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Commonwealth with one series, and no 
more, of our slides at cost, after we have 
finished the work which is required of us 
by the statutes of our own State. We do 
not keep a stock of slides on hand but fill 
each order separately, hence considerable 
time must elapse before a shipment can 
be made, and we can only undertake the 
preparation of such illustrations between 
May Ist and September Ist. Each lecture 
is sold complete and not a selection of 
slides therefrom. 

The conditions under which this prop- 
erty must be used are set forth in the 
circular of the State Superintendent 
placed herein, and we desire to call your 
special attention to the following rule : 

‘In no case shall the use of said appa- 
ratus be permitted at any lecture where an 
admission fee shall be charged, or which 


shall be given in connection with any 


other entertainment of any nature, or for 

the benefit of any Private School, Church, 

Sunday School, Hospital, or any purpose 

not connected with the Free Common 

Schools of the State.’ 

No copies in any form may be made 
from our manuscripts or slides. 

The lectures now available upon the 
above terms, are : 

Lecture No. 184, Manhattan Island and 
Highlands of the Hudson, 75 slides, all 
colored except one : ; $69.20 

Lecture No. 185, The Catskills and the 
Adirondacks, 73 slides, al/ colored. 

$64.55 

Lecture No. 186, The Lakes of Central 
New York and Erie Canal, 75 slides, 
all colored except two. ° $65.25 

Lecture No. 187, Niagara Falls, 88 slides, 
all colored except eleven. $75.65 

Lecture No. 188, Connecticut Valley and 
the White Mountains, 75 slides, all 
colored except four. R . $66.55 

Lecture No. 189, Coast of New England 


and St. Lawrence River, 72 slides, all 
colored except two. $65.40 
Lecture No. 190, Penna., Virginia, and 
District of Columbia, 74 slides, all 
colored except twelve. $62.10 
Lecture No. 191, Mississippi Valley and 
the Southern States, 73 slides, all colored 
except six. . : ° $61.85 
Lecture No. 192, Rocky Mountains and 
the Great Basin, 72 slides, all colored 
except four. ‘ ‘ $61.70 
Lecture No. 193, The Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, 74 slides, all colored except 
one. . ‘ ‘ ‘ $67.20 
Lecture No. 195, California and the Yo- 
semite Valley, 72 slides, all colored 
except three. . , : $64.50 
Lecture No. 196, Mexico, 73 slides, all 
colored except two. 866.25 
Lecture No. 197, West Indies—The Les- 
ser Antilles, 72 slides, all colored except 


three. . ‘ , . $63.35 
Lecture No. 197B, Cuba, Havana, and San- 
tiago, 72 slides, all colored except 
three. ‘ $64.50 
Lecture No. 197C, Jamaica and Porto 
Rico, 73 slides, al/ colored. 865.70 


Lecture No. 199, Egypt, 72 slides, all 
colored except six. $63.00 
Lecture No. 202, Greece, 72 slides, all 
colored except seventeen. $58.70 
Lecture No. 203, Italy, 73. slides, all 
864.95 
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colored except six. 
Lecture No. 235, The Philippines, 
slides, all colored except one. — $65.50 
Lecture No. 239, The Hawaiian Islands 
(Series A), 72 slides, a// colored. $66.00 
Kindergarten and Primary Instruction 
(Series A), 72 slides, a// colored. $63.70 
Our Native Birds, 72 slides, «// colored. 
$66.00 


As we supply the above lectures at cost 
and thereby enjoy the privilege of being 
co-workers with the educators who use 
the results of our labors, we expect that 
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a clear recognition of our assistance will 
be made when our illustrated instruction 
is repeated ; and we request that a full 
record be kept of the locality, the topic, 
the name of the lecturer, and the charac- 
ter and numbers of each audience, and 
that these data be forwarded to us on the 
first day of October of each year, in order 
that we may include the more important 
parts of them in our Annual Report 
to our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Further information will be given if 
desired. 
Respectfully yours, 

ALBERT 8. BickMORE, 

Curator.” 


(Signed) 


In the foregoing circular, which 
has been approved by the Commit- 
tee on Advice, each ordinary slide 
is placed at an estimated cost of 
thirty-five cents in order to provide 
for packing and postage and also 
leave a margin for other incidentals. 
For coloring, the charge, as shown 
in the above figures, is fifty cents 
each, which is precisely what the 
Department pays, except for espe- 
cially difficult work. 

The market price of a colored 
slide is at least $1.25, so that the 
limited number of officials in other 
States and countries who are thus 
aided, only pay two-thirds of the 
regular rate, and the Department is 
therefore, in reality, a co-worker in 
the promotion of free public educa- 
tion with all who repeat our lectures 
in every land. 
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NEW INDIAN COLLECTIONS 
FROM CALIFORNIA 
AND OREGON. 


URING the last two 
years the Museum 
has carried on import- 
ant work among the 
Indian tribes of North 

America. Many of these are on the 

verge of extinction, and little is 

known of their appearance, of their 

A 

number of friends of the Museum 

have provided the means for mak- 
ing collections among them; in 
this manner a number of important 
additions have been made to the 

Anthropological Department. 

The late Mr. C. P. Huntington 
enabled the Museum to carry on 
work of this character among the 
vanishing tribes of California. The 
Indians of that State are particularly 
remarkable on account of the enor- 
mous diversity of their languages, 
customs, and appearance. 





customs, or of their industries. 


Particu- 
larly is this true of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the foothills of the Sierra. The 
tribes of this region are much scat- 
tered. Many of them live on small 
ranches in earth-covered lodges, 
while others occupy log cabins or 
rude houses built of lumber. They 
make beautiful basketry, which in 
recent years has excited the interest 
of collectors on account of its fine 
workmanship and design. 
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HUT OF MAIDU INDIAN. 


The work of the Museum has been 
directed principally toward a study 
of the Maidu Indians, who inhabit 
the region east of Sacramento River. 
During the last two years, Mr. Roland 
B. Dixon has spent much time among 
this tribe,and has sent tothe Museum 
a very full collection exhibiting the 
industries of the people. He has 
also succeeded in unravelling the 
significance of the curious designs 
with which the baskets are orna- 
mented. The patterns represent 
flowers, mountains and _ valleys, 
stone arrow-points, feathers, fish- 
teeth, etc. Without the help of the 
Indians, it would be impossible to 
interpret the significance of these 


designs, which consist largely of tri- 
angles and other geometrical figures. 

These researches have shown that 
the Maidu, who at one time occu- 
pied a considerable territory, were 
subdivided into a_ great 
each of which 
dialect of its own, so that intercom- 
munication between the people in- 
habiting the different valleys of the 
Sierra was made very difficult. Not- 
withstanding their primitive mode 
of life, they possess a wonderful 
store of interesting tales and tradi- 
tions, in which they account for the 
origin of the world, for the creation 
of land and water, of mountains and 
valleys. It would seem that these 


many 


groups, spoke a 
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INDIAN BAGS AND BASKETS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


tales, many of which compare favor- 
ably with the mythology of an- 
tiquity, spread from tribe to tribe 
all over California, no matter how 
different the languages spoken by 
the natives. 

Mr. Dixon has also collected for 
the Museum a full series of photo- 
graphs of these Indians, and supple- 
mented them by a number of plaster 
casts of faces, which gives an ex- 
cellent permanent record of the 
peculiar appearance of the tribe. 

Another important collection re- 
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cently obtained by the Museum was 
also made in connection with inves- 
tigations among the vanishing tribes 
of our continent, the means being 
contributed by the late Mr. Henry 
Villard. In former times the coast 
of Oregon was the home of a 
multitude of tribes, almost all of 


€ 
« 


which are fast disappearing. They 
have been gathered on two reser- 


vations, but are rapidly being re- 
duced in number, owing to a very 
high mortality among both children 
and adults. One of these tribes, the 
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Alsea, occupied at one time an im- 
portant position. They held a large 
stretch of territory just south of 
the mouth of Columbia River. Our 
only knowledge of this tribe is based 
on information obtained by the 
members of the famous Wilkes Ex- 
pedition, which collected informa- 
tion on the northwest coast of our 
continent about 1840. At the pres- 
ent time they are reduced to a mere 
handful, and their old customs can 
be learned only by questioning the 
few old people that survive. The 
most important question that had to 
be solved in this region was that of 
the affiliations of this people. It was 
not known whether they were re- 
lated to the tribes of Washington or 
to those of California. Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand spent the past summer 
among the remnants of this people ; 
and he found that in language, as 
well as in appearance and in cus- 
toms, they must be classed with the 
tribes of the State of Washington. 
They are the most southern people 
on the Pacific coast who are in the 
habit of deforming their heads by 
artificial means. A cushion made 
of bark is placed on the forehead of 
the infant and held down firmly. 
By this means the growth of the 
head is much influenced, so that the 
forehead recedes and assumes a very 
flat shape. This curious custom ex- 
tends from the Alsea northward 
towards the central part of British 


~I 


2) 


Columbia. in former times it was 
found in many parts of the world, 
—in the Mississippi basin, in the 
western part of South America, in 
Central Europe, and in many other 
places. While Dr. Farrand found 
only a few specimens that remained 
from ancient times, when the tribe 
was more powerful, he was more suc- 
cessful a little farther inland, where, 
on the banks of the Columbia River, 
he brought together much material 
illustrating the early culture of the 
people. Here also is made beauti- 
ful basketry, although of a type dif- 
ferent from that found in California. 
Here too we find geometrical designs 
intended to represent real objects, 
Some 
of the utensils of the people show 
clearly that the culture of the In- 
dians of the Plains has influenced 
them. Evidently this was due to 
the ease with which the Pacific coast 
is reached along the course of Colum- 
bia River. In olden times the trade 
from tribe to tribe must have ex- 
tended across the plateaus and down 
Columbia River. 

The Museum is deeply indebted 
to both Mr. Huntington and Mr. 
Villard in many ways. 


such as birds and mammals. 


In earlier 
years Mr. Huntington donated a 
valuable African collection. Mr. 
Villard showed his interest in the 
Museum on many occasions. He 
supported Dr. Lumholtz during the 
early years of his expedition to Mex- 
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ico and Dr. Bandelier in his work for 
the Museum in Peru. The latest ser- 
vice to the institution of these two 
men was their active support of the 
researches among North American 
Indians, which were initiated by the 
Museum. ‘The loss of these friends 
will always be keenly felt. The 
collections for which the Museum 
is indebted to them will be a per. 
manent monument of their active 
interest. F. B. 





THE GEM COLLECTIONS. 


THE FIRST MORGAN COLLECTION.* 


IN 1890, through the 

| ©6munificent donation 

of the Tiffany Gem 

Collection, by Mr. J. 

Pierpont Morgan, the 

Museum acquired a collection of re- 
markable popular interest. 

It represented the result of a care- 
ful and rather exacting search in 
America for gem material. It also 
embraced gems and gem material 
from famous localities, and pur- 
ported to give a very instructive ex- 
hibit of all mineral species used in 
ornamental work and as cut stones. 
It had been designated by Mr. 
George F. Kunz as “one of the 
finest collections of precious stones, 
und aiso the most important, em- 
bracing all those found in the 
United States.” 


* The second, recently donated by Mr. Morgan, 
will be described in a future number. 


There was no question as to its 
exhaustiveness. Along with the 
brilliant series of true gems, there 
were represented mineral species of 
merely experimental value as fancy 
stones, an idea that to the mineralo- 
gist might have seemed almost a 
transient vagary. Here were gath- 
ered, cut and polished beads of 
Rhodonite, brilliants of green Diop- 
side, ovals of the creamy Wollasto- 
nite and snowy Pectolite, tablets of 
Sphene and Cyanite, cabochons of 
pink: Wernerite, squares of the ice- 
like Beryllonite and the glassy 
Phenacite, brooches of green Ama- 
zon Stone, and tokens of the limpid, 
yellow Willemite,—all 
which were rather “chanced,” it 
might be said, for their very serious 


materials 


likelihood of becoming gem-stones 
at all They 
added, however, to the variety, the 
contrasts, and the cumulative sense 
of value and fascination which the 
gems awoke amon 
visitors. 


was inconceivable, 


gst the crowding 
A glance at other mineralogical 
collections in the United States may 
bring out better the character and 
value of this one. 
There is a beautiful collection 
of gems in the United States Na- 


tional Museum. It numbers about 


two thousand specimens, many of 


were found in the United 
States, and furnishes a very complete 
exhibit of precious stones. Many are 


which 
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of remarkable excellence, as, nota- 
bly, the diamonds and pearls pre- 
sented to President Van Buren by 
the Iman of Muscat. In 1894 this 
collection received an important ac- 
cession in the gift of the interesting 
and intrinsically valuable cabinet of 
gems belonging to the late Dr. Isaac 
Lea, of Philadelphia. Its large accu- 
mulation of rubies, sapphires, chryso- 
beryls, tourmalines, garnets, and 
other stones is relatively enhanced 
by a portfolio of drawings, made by 
its distinguished owner, of inclusions 
in the various gems. 

At Yale College there is an at- 
tractive suite of gems combining 


ran) 


the Gibbs, Panot, and Tenny cab- 


inets; while at Cambridge are 
displayed the unique Hamlin 
tourmalines. 


The Tiffany Gem Collection has 
been continuously increased by ad- 
ditional gifts from its founder since 
the day of its first exhibition, until 
to-day it fairly ranks second in the 
country. A new installation awaits 
it, and the augmentation of the new 
collection, so that its future charac- 
ter will far surpass its present limits 
and lustre. 

In looking over the gem cases, it 
is quite possible to linger a long 
time over each group of gems in re- 
counting the interesting facts of 
their nature, associations, and or'- 
gins. This superb tourmaline, 
darkly green, with the hue of a sun- 


sprayed spruce, tells of Mt. Mica in 
Maine, where so many glorious speci- 
mens have been discovered. This 
emerald from North Carolina recalls 
the industrious search made in the 
wildest portions of that State for 
these exquisite minerals, and how 
the farmers with an avidity whetted 
by the promise of gains hunted for 
the “ green rocks” or “ bolts.” These 
rich “pigeon-blood” garnets recall 
the ant-hills in New Mexico, where 
either the ants or scorpions have 
carried them to the surface to afford 
free room for the erection of their 
chambers and galleries. These pale 
turquoises carry us back to prehis- 
toric excavations in New Mexico 
which are two hundred to three 
hundred feet in depth and from 
which thousands of tons of rock 
have been taken. This glorious 
opal, diffusing “like a dying dol- 
phin” the fire of a hundred tints, 
reminds the spectator of those slow 
segregations of opaline matter in the 
matrix of the trachite, which in 
Mexico occur in such quantity as to 
create a local industry in mining, 
exporting, and polishing them. 

A certain romantic interest at- 
taches to gems, and as they also ir- 
resistibly appeal to our sense of 
beauty, not unmixed, perhaps, with 
a more material sense of value, they 
form to the public a centre of con- 


stant charm and admiration. 
L. P. Gratacap. 
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